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Conference Calendar 


MAY 


St. Paul, Minn. Hotel Lowry. 

Civil Service Assembly. Central Region. Conference. 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37. 

Atlantic City. 

Civil Service Assembly. Eastern Region Conference. 1313 N. 6oth St., 
Chicago 37. 

Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel. 


Southwest Area Conference on Industrial Relations. K. R. Dailey, P. O. Box 
2180, Houston, Texas. 


Columbus, Ohio. Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

Ohio State University. Tenth Ohio Personnel Institute. “‘Labor Relations 
in a Changing Economy” 

Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


National Council of Industrial Management Clubs. Wm. F. Meyer, Sec., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Yosemite National Park. 

Civil Service Assembly. Western Region Conference. 1313 N. 6oth St., 
Chicago 37. 

Atlantic City. Convention Hall. 

National Restaurant Association. 30th Annual Convention and Exposition. 
Write N.R.A. at 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

New York. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Regular Session and 33rd Annual 
Meeting. S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JUNE 


Detroit. Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


Industrial Recreation Association. Annual Conference. John W. Fulton, Ex. 
Sec., 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 


New York. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


American Management Association. General Management Conference. J. O. 
Rice, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


JULY 


20-23 Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


“Silver Bay Conference on Industrial Relations. 31st Annual Conference. Wm. 
F. Meyer, Exec. Sec., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. | 
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The New York Personnel Management Associa- 
tion is the winner of the contest held by Personnel 
Journal for the best program of a personnel asso- 
ciation. Here is the winning paper. This clear 
description of the way a big-city association 
serves its members should prove a valuable guide 
to other associations, large and small. 


New York Personnel 
Management Association 


HE primary purpose of the New York Personnel Management Association is 
to provide individuals active in personnel administration and industrial rela- 
tions an opportunity to promote high standards of work for their mutual 
betterment and for the betterment of human relations. 
This is accomplished largely through: 
1. Regular monthly dinner meetings of the association, at which time appro- 
priate subjects are discussed by outstanding authorities. 


. Personal contacts among association members at general meetings and in 
various committees. 


. Work of the research and study groups. 

. Bulletins, surveys and studies published by the association whereby mem- 
bers are kept informed of the best practices, theories and literature in the 
field. 


. Stimulating members to constantly exchange information for the benefit of 
all. 
. Participation of the association in activities sponsored by other associations 
and organizations in other phases of business management. 
. Serving as a forum and medium for cooperative study of common problems. 
The association is run on the principle that the greatest good results if member- 
ship is on an individual basis, as contrasted with company participation. It has been 
our experience that membership on this basis stimulates individual participation to 
the highest degree and, accordingly, enables the association to accomplish its pur- 
poses most effectively. Ours is an organization of personnel people working to- 
gether for the common goal of better human relations .. . by doing. The following 
paragraphs outline the details of our program. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Since membership in the association is on an individual and not a company 
basis, there are no separate classifications such as junior or associate memberships. 
Applicants are considered primarily on the basis of personal qualifications and pro- 
fessional background, as indicated by their training and experience. Applicants 
must be currently active in a personnel management capacity (such as director of 
industrial relations, director of personnel, personnel manager, employment manager, 
director of training, personnel specialist, job analyst, and similar assignments in 
the field). The association is proud of the large number of its members who hold 
top personnel management positions in the foremost companies in the United States 
with offices located throughout the New York metropolitan area. 

Through the executive and membership committees, invitations are extended to 
non-member top personnel people in the area to visit with us at meetings. This 
practice encourages membership in our organization. 

Membership by company is limited on the following basis: 

Firms with less than 1,000 employees 1 member 

Firms with 1,000 to 5,000 employees 2 members 

Firms with over 5,000 employees 3 members 
Membership has increased steadily from 90 in 1941 to almost 400 at the present 
time. Incase of a resignation, a member may not designate a substitute. A properly 
sponsored application for membership must be made by any successor. All asso- 
ciation members pay annual dues of $10. There is no initiation fee nor are there any 
special charges made against members. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


The officers of the association include a chairman, two vice-chairmen, a secre- 
tary and a treasurer. An executive committee directs the affairs of the association, 
and twelve standing committees carry out the details of our program. The execu- 
tive committee is headed by the chairman of the association and is composed of the 
other officers, the two most recent past chairmen, five members-at-large and the 
chairmen of the standing committees. Approximately ten days before the associa- 
tion’s regular monthly meeting, the executive committee meets to formulate general 
plans and to discuss the work of the several standing committees. At these meet- 
ings, the chairman of each standing committee reports on the activities of his group 
and is guided, for his further action, by the executive committee in the joint dis- 
cussion which takes place. 

The work of the standing committees, closely coordinated by the executive 
committee, has proved to be a vital factor in the effectiveness of our program. The 
chairmen of the standing committees are appointed by the association chairman, and 
they in turn select their own committee members. Committee appointments are 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. Six of the twelve standing com- 
mittees are assigned to each vice-chairman of the association for advice and guidance. 
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Standing committees of the association include: (1) arrangements, (2) billeting and 
information, (3) membership, (4) reception, (5) personnel survey, (6) program, (7) 
research and study groups, (8) placement of personnel, (9) annual award, (10) per- 
sonnel conferences, (11) educational standards and (12) publicity. Additional 
standing and temporary committees are appointed as needed. 


MontTHiy MesgtIncs 


Meetings have been held monthly, except during July and August, since 1931. 
Even during these vacation months, the various operating committees take all pos- 
sible steps to assist members in getting together for informal sessions and in ex- 
changing information. Special meetings are called when circumstances make such 
action advisable. Meetings are currently held at the Columbia University Club in 
midtown New York, with an average attendance of 200 members. The meeting 
program begins with a reception and social get-together at 6 PM, dinner at 6:30, 
program and discussion at 7:30 and adjournment at 9. Exhibit ‘‘C’’ includes typical 
meeting announcements, sample newspaper clippings about past meetings and a 
typical issue of the association's Bulletin. While the usual meeting has an im- 


portant guest speaker, some mectings feature panel discussions. Our meeting 


program for 1948 indicates the high quality of our guest speakers as well as the 
timely significance of their subjects. | 


PROGRAM 


1948 


January—'‘Management Status of the Personnel Director" 
Garret L. Bergen, Vice President and Personnel Manager, Marshall Field & Company. Also film, ‘By Jupiter." 
February—'‘Employee Suggestion Systems in Industry” 
F. A. Denz, Administrator of Suggestion Programs, Remington Rand, Inc. 
March—'‘ American Free Enterprise—Selling Free Enterprise to Americans” 
L. R. Boulware, Vice President General Electric Company 
April—‘New York City’s Division of Labor Relations and Its Relationship to the Community” 
Theodore A. Kheel, Director New York City Division of Labor Relations. 
May—'‘Management Alignment—A Program of Action to Establish Management Unity as a Foundation for Effective Manage- 
ment"’ 
William Whigham, Jr., Supervisor of Wage and Salary Administration, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
Jane—Annual Award Presentation—Thomas G. Spates, Vice President, General Foods Corporation, recipient. 
Mr. Spates’ Subject: “‘Line and Staff—A New Concept” 
September—Meeting Combined with American Management Association's Personnel Conference: ‘Production Problems from 
The Production Executive's Viewpoint” 
Clifford F. Hood, President American Steel and Wire Company 
October—‘‘Essentials for the Development of Leadership"’ 
E. C. Bruner, President Management Development Institute 
November—'‘What's Ahead for Our National Labor Policy"’ 
Honorable Fred A. Hartley, Jr., Congressman from New Jersey 
December—**Current Managerial Opportunities and Responsibilities’’ 
Erwin H. Shell, In Charge of Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Guests. Members may bring interested guests to any open meeting. We have 
found this practice stimulating to both guests and members. 

Elections. Each year, the chairman appoints a nominating committee of five 
members, two of whom must be past chairman of the association. This committee 
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delivers to the secretary in writing the names of its nominees for officers and mem- 
bers-at-large of the executive committee. The names of all candidates nominated 
by the committee are forwarded to all members prior to the November meeting. 
Additional nominations of persons eligible for office are made by declaration signed 
by five members and accompanied by an acceptance of the nomination, signed by 
the nominee. Such declarations are filed with the secretary not later than the first 
of December. All nominations are voted upon at the annual meeting. 

Finances. The executive committee is responsible to the membership for the 
finances of the association. At the association’s annual meeting, the executive 
committee submits an estimate of expenses for contemplated activities for approval 
by the membership. The treasurer has custody of all the funds and securities of the 
association and deposits these in the name of the association in such bank or banks 
as the executive committee may direct. He enters regularly in the books of the 
association full accounts of all money and property received and paid out by him for 
the association. His books and accounts are open at all times to any officer or 
member on request. Each November the chairman of the association appoints an 
audit committee of three members, who are not officers of the association, to audit 
the books and report to the annual meeting on the accuracy of the books of the asso- 
ciation and the report of the treasurer. 

By-Laws. The by-laws of the association are reviewed periodically and amended 


as may be fitting. The details of the amendment procedure and the text of the by- 
laws will be found in the association booklet, Exhibit ‘‘A’’. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 


The association maintains active relationships with other related organiza- 
tions such as American Management Association, National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Association of Manufacturers, National Office Management Asso- - 
ciation, Commerce and Industry Association, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, American Bankers Association, Life Office Management Association, and 
Greater New York Safety Council. Columbia University, New York University 
and Cornell University, as well as numerous other educational bodies, have used 
our association as a source for personnel information. At the fall meeting of the 
Personnel Division of the American Management Association, one luncheon or 
dinner meeting is usually set aside for the combined memberships of both organiza- 
tions. Our present chairman has for some time also served on the Personnel 
Planning Council of the American Management Association. Many of our members 
are officers of other organizations and are frequently asked to speak at their meetings. 
Organization and personal contacts are maintained with individuals representing 
similar associations in other cities. Many members of the association who are. 


personnel directors or specialists in their respective companies have taught personnel 
classes at local universities. 
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NEW YORK PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Work or CoMMITTEES 


Program Committee. The program committee develops the program for each 
year with two guiding principles. First, to provide enlightening and timely topics 
and stimulating speakers. Second, to provide as much variety as practicable re- 
garding subject matter and method of presentation. When any national movement 
affecting personnel work is inaugurated, such as that outlined in a directive of the 
National Labor Relations Act or the Selective Service Act, an effort is made to have 
a complete explanation of the plan, and the problems involved in its application, 
presented by someone qualified to discuss it as an expert. 

Research and Study Groups. Several research and study groups have been formed 
by members of the association to evaluate and interchange information between 
members on personnel and industrial relations subjects. The number of members 
who desired to take part was so large that separate groups were formed to study the 


‘same subject as was the case with such topics as Wage and Salary Administration, 


Appraisal of Personnel and Merit Rating. Other subjects under consideration in- 
clude ‘Employee Testing,’’ ‘“Training Procedures,’ ‘‘Employee Selection,’’ ‘‘Labor 
Relations.’” Additional groups are formed when individual members show an 
interest in studying other subjects. 


Survey Committee. This committee has been of regular and practical service to 
members of the association in finding out, through surveys, the prevailing personnel 
practices and policies of the hundreds of companies represented by the members. 
A recent example is the survey on company policies covering the 1948 Selective 
Service Act. 

Placement Committee. Members of the association who are seeking positions in 
a specialized field of personnel work or endeavoring to change their present posi- 
tions may list their names and histories with the placement committee, which 
serves without charge as a clearing house for personnel positions. 

Annual Award Committee. Another concrete example of how the New York 
Personnel Management Association is endeavoring to improve human relations is 
its annual achievement award given to the individual (not necessarily a member of 
the association) who, as an executive in an operating enterprise, commercial or 
philanthropic, has performed the most outstanding achievement in the field of 
personnel relations. All members are invited to make nominations for the award. 
The committee which makes the selection is made up of the officers of the association 
and additional personnel authorities. 


Educational Standards Committee. This committee develops relationships be- 
tween the association and schools and colleges in the area. It keeps abreast of 
developments affecting professional standards and training in the personnel field. 
It also acts in an advisory capacity when any matters are directed to the association 
by schools. The work of the committee includes the exchange of information, 
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student counselling and placement, cooperative employment programs, participation 
in educational panels, and other assignments. 


Bulletin and Information Committee. The association publishes a monthly bulle- 
tin covering remarks of speakers at monthly meetings. Included also are names of 
new members, changes in the status or employment of old members, reviews of new 
books and magazine articles relating to subjects of interest to members, messages from 
the chairmen, and other items. _ 


Reception Committee. The responsibility of this committee is to see that new 
members are given the opportunity to meet the other members of the association. 


Arrangements Committee. The principal work of this committee is to make the 
necessary arrangements for the monthly dinner meetings, select and approve menus, 
provide public address system, etc. 


Membership Committee. This committee considers all applications for member- 
ship. Application blanks are supplied where the applicant is qualified, and the 
committee aids candidates to obtain sponsors where this is necessary. It conducts 
investigations of all applications; complete reports are then sent to the executive 
committee for consideration and vote. 


Personnel Conferences Committee. The work of this committee consists of: (1) 
arranging conferences for the New York Personnel Management Association, (2) 
coordinating the relationships between the association and other organizations and 
(3) circulating announcements of meetings of other groups and extending invita- 
tions to other organizations to attend meetings of the New York Personnel Manage- 
ment Association. 


Publicity Committee. The functions of this committee include publicizing the 
meetings of the association, maintaining good relations with the press and other 
publicity media and coordinating these activities with the bulletin committee. 


About the Authors 


Herbert K. Witzky has been in personnel work ever since graduation from New York University. 
Previous positions were as personnel relations manager for a chain of 40 stores, as assistant personnel 
manager for United Parcel Service and as assistant director of the Bureau of Employment of New 
York University. He was raised in Idaho. 

Frank Costin is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the University of Illinois. He spent four 
years with the Army Air Forces in their psychological program. He has degrees from Louisville and 
Chicago universities and has been engaged in teaching and research work in psychology. 

Howard P. Mold is a member of the Industrial Relations Department of The Mead Corporation, 
paper manufacturers. After college he taught a short time and then had five years as a Lieut. of 
Artillery in the War. He has degrees, including one in Psychology, from the University of Minnesota. 

Monroe B. Scharff is assistant to the director of industrial relations of Botany Mills of Passaic, 
N.J. He is a recent graduate of Bard College of Columbia University and is in the second year of a 
training course in industrial relations at Botany Mills. He served abroad in the Army during the war. 

Wade E. Shurtleff is Director of Personnel and Industrial Relations for Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, and has contributed to Personnel Journal before. 
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Courtesy is the very foundation stone of the suc- 
cess of any service industry. But how to impress 
employees with the importance and value of 
courtesy is a difficult problem. Here is an in- 
teresting solution that worked well for the man- 
agement of a famous hotel. 


Promoting Courtesy Among 
Employees 


By Hersert K. Witzxy, Personnel Manager, 
The Plaza, New York. 


on the subject. Managements everywhere have been constantly aware of 

the problem. This is especially true in the hotel industry, which depends 
almost entirely on public support. Reasons for the lack of courtesy in service in- 
dustries are easily traced to the war years, which brought strong labor leadership, 
labor scarcity, and marked worker unconcern and indifference. These years also 
introduced radical elements in our political, social, and economic life. Today, our 
national economy is rapidly returning to normal. Increased competition is re- 
quiring American industry to return to pre-war standards. Industry is constantly 
improving old and introducing new training ideas to meet this problem. 

At the Plaza, the usual booklets on tact and courtesy were distributed to the 
1200 members of the Plaza family. Tested morale building plans were applied and 
a cooperative attitude was encouraged throughout the organization. This met with 
fair success, but we felt that something entirely new and different—a tailor made 
program with a powerful personal appeal—was the only answer. The problem of 
a luxury hotel like the Plaza, which through four decades has been host to royalty, 
splendor, the great and the near great, required a training program of the highest 
order. 

The first step in working out such a program was a thorough analysis of the 
entire problem. This required a complete survey of all the services in the hotel. 
Valuable suggestions from fellow executives and department heads further clarified 
and helped to establish the objectives of the program. After examining many books 
and film scripts on courtesy training, one hitherto unnoticed film entitled ‘‘Double 
Horseshoes,’’ was finally selected. This fifteen-minute film apparently met all the 
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requirements. It had a sure-fire message built around an interesting story. But, 
it required proper staging in order to be really effective. One night the film was 
gone over by Plaza executives at least a dozen times. As the evening wore on our 
courtesy training program slowly gathered form. Essentially the program con- 
sisted of: 


1. Arousing interest through effective employee communications mediums. 
2. Talks by Personnel Department executives. 

3. Presentation of the film. 

4. Effective follow-up. 


STARTING THE PROGRAM 


To start the program, the Plaza’s General Manager sent the following letter 
to all employees, inviting them to the first meeting of the program: 


To All Our Employees: 
DOUBLE HORSESHOE CLUB 


After considerable preparation I am happy to announce the formation 
of the Double Horseshoe Club, a new idea in human understanding and 
getting along better with one another. 

Next Wednesday and Friday afternoon you'll be invited by your de- 
partment head to attend a special lecture and demonstration in the Ren- 
dez-Vous Room. 

Briefly, this new idea is an amazingly simple but effective one. Here 
are some of the things it will make clear to you. 
ert Show you how to win friends among employees as well as guests. 
anaue Help to increase your popularity. 
ee Make you feel healthier and happier. 
veeaee Show you how to avoid arguments. 
ree Give you the basic secret that has made most people successful. 

This is not just another lecture, motion picture, or pep talk; it is a 
new idea that really works. - Proof by example will convince you that 
you can apply these easy and effective principles to your life. 

For further information, ask your department head who will arrange 
a time convenient to you while you're on the job. 


Over 800 executives and employees attended these sessions. After introducing 
the General Manager who gave a short introductory talk, the program began like 
this: 

‘‘For the past year we've been talking about courtesy, cooperation, being a 
booster, mutual understanding, and getting along better with one another. Natu- 
rally,eour Manager’s weekly letters sent to all of us, as well as booklets, contests, 
campaigns, and the following of our policy of democratic understanding in word 
and deed, have done much good. 

“As everyone knows, these principles are fine indeed but somehow are never 
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enough to thoroughly convince us all. Therefore, now is the time to demonstrate 
and prove that the things we've talked about really work. You'll see here this very 
afternoon how a young man makes his way through life happy and successful just 
because he followed a simple but effective formula. Naturally, the application of 
these principles is all up to you. It’s just like going to your doctor; not only do you 


have to take the advice given, but you must carry out the prescription as well, in 
order to get results.”’ 


Reapinc Booxs 1s Not THE SOLUTION 


At this point, attention was called to a table on which lay about twenty-five 
famous and popular books on the subject of human relations. Each one was picked 
up, displayed, and various comments were made which went something like this: 

‘Perhaps you too in search of the secret of getting along with people have read 
one or more of these well-known books. Here’s Dale Carnegie’s famous ‘‘How to 
Win Friends and Influence People’’ which sold almost four million copies. Here is 
Walter Pitkin’s ‘‘Careers After 40,’’ for those who worry at the prime of their lives. 
And here is ‘‘Men Wanted’’ by Frances Maule, which demonstrates that the ability 
to get along with one’s fellow man is always in demand.”’ 

And so it went. Each book was picked up, examined, commented on, and then: 

‘Undoubtedly you know many of these books and probably have read some of 
them. Then too, you've read an article, attended a lecture, or listened to a radio 
commentator talk, on the problem of human relations. But let’s ask one another, 
what have we done about it? Have we laid each book or thought aside just as I 
have this afternoon? Have we gotten any results? Have we followed the simple 
rules prescribed? Have we given these ideas a fair chance? Obviously, the answer 
is to act, apply and practice these principles. Let us suppose you are a waiter. You 
pass a guest in another section not your own. The guest asks for water,.a napkin, 
oramenu. Do you answer curtly, ‘“That’s not my section,’’ or do you courteously 
say, ‘Yes sir, I'll be glad to get it for you’’? Again, the answer is to act and apply.”’ 

Next, examples of successful men, some rich and some poor, were outlined. 
The classical ones—Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln—as well as those of today were 
discussed and analyzed. The philosophy of the Hilton Corporation, its principles 
and policies, was explained, and then the picture was introduced, with this com- 
ment: ‘Now let’s look at a real living example of a young man who successfully 
practiced the principles of getting along with people.”’ 

The film, fifteen minutes in length, is the success story of a young man, Jed 
Williams, who wins happiness and peace of mind by going out of his way to be nice 
to folks. In the story, Jed, a railway express clerk, is given a simple two-way 
formula consisting of Cooperation and Consideration that he uses to win friends for 
himself and for his company. He nails two horseshoes over the door of his freight 
office, each representing the letter C, standing for the formula, which constantly 
reminds him to be Cooperative and Considerate. 
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After the film, a short discussion on the value of the film was held. Then each 
person present was given a double horseshoe pin and a membership card in the Double 
Horseshoe Club. There is no membership fee, but each member pledges himself to 
follow the principles of cooperation and consideration every day in every way. 


WEEKLY REMINDER 


Realizing, of course, that it is easy to forget, a weekly reminder was placed in 
everyone's pay envelope for four weeks following the lecture. These were as follows: 


To All Members of the Double Horseshoe Club: 

You remember the film you saw when you joined the Club and re- 
ceived your membership card. 

How many friends have you made in the organization and for the 
Hotel who are interested in your success as well as the Hotel's? 

Have you done, and are you doing, anything to make them want to 
help you? 

Remember—our motto is ‘Cooperation and Consideration.” 





To All Members of the Double Horseshoe Club: 
Just a few questions for you to ask yourselves: 
1. When have I cooperated with a customer? 
2. When have I cooperated with a fellow worker? 
3. When has someone given me special cooperation? 





To All Members of the Double Horseshoe Club: 


DO YOU REMEMBER COOPERATION? 


Remember ‘‘Old Timer’’ in the film ‘‘Double Horseshoes’’? He said 
some mighty good things about how to cooperate and get along with 
others. 

You probably remember the rules on your membership card, but just 
pause for a moment and ask yourself these questions: 

Just how am I using cooperation in my job to help myself 
and my Company? 

Do I do the little extra things that people appreciate and 
remember? 

Do I look at things from the other person's viewpoint? 





To All Members of the Double Horseshoe Club: 


DO YOU REMEMBER CONSIDERATION? 


1. Do you try to be a good listener? 
2. Do you give a soft answer? 

3- Do you ask questions? 

4. Do you do something about it? 
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Fottow Up 


Two months later another letter was addressed to all employees announcing a 
new contest. Prizes were to be awarded for the three best letters on ‘‘What the 
Double Horseshoe Club Did For Me.’’ The response to this was tremendous. Al- 
most four hundred letters were received. It was extremely difficult to judge the 
best as so many of them were sincere expressions of appreciation of what the princi- 
ples of cooperation and consideration had done for them. The best letter received a 
$25 United States Saving Bond, and the three next best letters received prizes of $10 
each. Each person who submitted a letter received a personal individually typed 
letter of thanks. The winning letters along with a sheaf of others were made part 
of a special window display entitled ‘‘It’s Double Horseshoes at the Plaza.’’ A letter 
from the General Manager, samples of a membership card and button, a reproduc- 
tion of one of the scenes in the film, and two immense golden horseshoes completed 
the display. Employees were proud to see their letters in the window, especially 
in view of the thousands of daily passers-by who stopped a moment or two to read 
them and look at the display. 

The program is followed the year round; for, as everyone knows, training in 
order to be successful must be constantly maintained. Newly engaged employees 
are immediately enrolled as members of the club. During the employment inter- 
view, every employee is given a short talk on what the club stands for. The 
principles of Cooperation and Consideration are carefully explained as a membership 
card and pin are presented to him. 

The internal and external public relations value of this entire program isclearly 
demonstrated by the marked improvement in employee attitudes. There is a greater 
appreciation for one another, the Hotel, and a wholesome respect and understanding 
for the public. Most everyone is wearing the Double Horseshoe Pin and carrying 
the membership card. Our objective has been achieved; employees are courteous, 


cooperative, and considerate in keeping with the policy and tradition of Hilton 
Hotels. 


P.S. The Unions like it too. 








The usual reason employees give for taking even- 
ing studies is to get information. This report 
shows that a large proportion of such employees 
are really taking courses in order to avoid lone- 
liness, or to solve some other purely personal 
problem. Such courses may thus serve a double 
purpose, with benefit to the employer. 


Employees’ Problems and 
Evening School Coutses 


By Frank Costin, University of Illinois. 


LARGE manufacturing concern is giving an adult education program in its 

various plants. All employees may take part. Enrollment is voluntary, 

there is no tuition charge, and classes meet on the employees’ own time. 
This ‘‘off-hours’’ program, as it is called, is very much like the traditional public 
and private adult education classes which are found in so many parts of the country. 
One of the important ways in which it differs from most of these other programs is 
that formal academic credits are not given. 

On the face of it, an employee who shows interest in these off-hours classes 
wants to learn certain ‘‘subjects’’. But the underlying reasons for his interest often 
go deeper than that. One very important factor may be the highly personal prob- 
lems that trouble him. He may want to participate in the classes as a way of re- 
lieving the tension which is accompanying these problems. If this is true, the 
educational program can be more than merely a matter of teaching and learning 
specific subjects. It can help to adjust the employee emotionally. Employee par- 
ticipation in these classes can therefore be a kind of self-applied therapy. 

With this general hypothesis in mind, the writer has attempted to discover 
what relationship there is between employees’ interest in this off-hours program and 
the number and kinds of problems they have. A brief description of how this was 
done follows. 


DiIscOVERING EMPLOYEES PROBLEMS 


Employees’ problems were studied by means of a survey conducted at one of the 
plants where the educational program had been in operation for about a year. The 
plant is located in a Midwestern city of approximately fifty thousand persons. A 
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random sample of 535 employees was obtained from a factory population of 1267 
persons who had never taken part in the off-hours program. These 535 employees 
were given a check list which consisted of 200 items suggesting problems in nine 
different areas. The areas in which these 200 items were found were as follows: 


(1) Health and Physical Conditions 
(2) Financial and Living Conditions 
(3) Social and Recreational Activities 
(4) Relations to People 

(5) Concern with Self 

(6) Sex and Marriage 

(7) Home and Family 

(8) Morals and Religion 

(9) Concern with Job 


These area titles did not appear in the check list itself. The employees were 
asked to go through the list and check any item that suggested something that 


‘‘bothered or troubled them’’. Typical of the kinds of items which occurred in the 
list are these: 


Not having enough confidence in myself 
Feeling that people just don’t understand me 
Not getting the kind of recreation I like 

Am not appreciated enough at home 
Wondering if I’ll get ahead in this Company 
Boss not appreciating my good work 

My work getting dull and monotonous 


Employees were assured that no one would know who filled out the list. Proper pre- 
cautions were taken by the writer to insure this. 

In addition to filling out the check list, employees were also asked to indicate, 
by means of an attitude scale, how interested they would be in taking part in the 
off-hours program ‘“‘if they could take anything they wanted, regardless of whether 
or not it is now being offered’’. On the basis of how they responded to this scale, 
two groups of employees were formed. The first consisted of 400 persons who ex- 
pressed positive interest in taking part in the educational program. This was called 
the interested group. The second group included 135 persons who expressed negative 
interest in the program. This was called the uninterested group. These two groups 
were then compared as to the percentage of items they checked on the problem list 


as a whole, as well as the percentage checked in each of the nine specific problem 
areas. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


Upon comparing the two groups and their problems, the following results 


, stand out as particularly important: 
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1. There was a significant* relationship between the employees’ positive in- 
terest in the off-hours educational program and the frequency with which they ex- 
pressed problems. Considering the 200 item list as a whole, the interested group 
checked rather consistently a greater percentage of problems than the uninterested 
group. 

2. There was a significant relationship between positive interest in the program 
and the kinds of problems employees said they had. When compared with the un- 
interested group, those employees who were interested in the program checked most 
consistently a greater percentage of problems in these areas: (1) Concern with Self, 
(2) Home and Family, (3) Concern with Job. 

3. The uninterested employees did mot check a greater percentage of problems 
than the interested group in any of the specific areas. 


In order to discover further evidence which might support the above findings, the 
problems of a third group of employees were surveyed. This group consisted of 127 
workers who had actually taken part in the off-hours program. It was compared 
with the uninterested employees in the same way as the interested group had been. 
As far as their problems were concerned, both the participating and the interested 
groups were found to differ from the uninterested employees in much the same man- 
ner. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 


The findings of this survey support the idea that a very important factor in the 
interest and participation in an off-hours educational program in industry is the 
pressure of employees’ problems. They may well want to take part in this program 
as a means of compensating for their worries. The survey data suggest that preoccu- 
pation with self, troubles at home, and problems on the job play the most important 
roles. It may be that some of these people go into the program with a conscious 
desire to do something about their problems. Many, however, may be quite un- 
aware of why they want to take part in the program. But the significant associa- 
tion of interest in adult education with their personal problems, as revealed in this 
survey, shows an anxiety in these people that appears to be a strong factor in motivat- 
ing them to seek further education. 

What implications do these findings have for industrialists who are interested in 
promoting adult education for their employees? The results of this survey strongly 
suggest that if the employees most likely to participate in an off-hours educational 
program are troubled people—more so than those not so likely to take part in it— 
then the program should be planned so as to help these people understand themselves 
and their problems. The concerns they actually express in a classroom, of course, 
may ngt be the ones they check on an anonymous questionnaire. In fact, these 
latter problems are very likely not to be brought out in the conventional adult educa- 


* **Significant’’ means that the relationship could not have occurred merely by chance, so that some meaning could be 
ascribed to it. 
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tion program. Employees in a program like this may present only so called ‘‘educa- 
tion’ problems. If the school accepts these at face value its overall job in helping 
the employees is going to be, in the last analysis, a relatively ineffectual one. For, 
as we all know, one cannot separate ‘‘education’’ problems from those in other 
areas of one’s life. Therefore, an adult education program in industry that is in 
tune with the times must be geared to the employee as an individual—a person with 
all sorts of problems, and not just a learner of subject matter. 

This kind of adult education program—one which helps people understand and 
solve their problems—need not always be a direct attack. Many of the items 
checked in the problem list reveal a loneliness and frustration in these people that 
perhaps mere social participation in the program might help resolve, regardless of 
the actual ‘‘course’’ involved. 

The data of this survey were obtained from the employees of a particular com- 
pany offering an adult education program in a specific plant. These employees, 
however, are in many respects like workers in other parts of the country—people 
who are the potential students for a great many adult education agencies. The 
findings and implications presented here, therefore, should have meaning for a wide 
variety of adult education programs, whether they be sponsored by company or 
union, private or public organizations. 


* Adapted from a paper presented before the American Psychological Association, September, 1948, at Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The source of the data reported in this article may be found in Frank Costin, ‘“The Relationship of Employees’ Problems 
and Various Other Factors to Interest in An Adult Education Program."’ Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1948. 





“Mirror of Your Mind” 


The newspaper columnist Lawrence Gould, Consulting Psychologist, is the 
author of the syndicated column, ‘‘Mirror of Your Mind.”’ In a recent issue he 


quotes from PersoNNEL JouRNAL under the heading ‘‘Should Labor Leaders Blow Off 
Steam?’ He goes on to say 


Should labor leaders ‘‘blow off steam’’? 

Yes, maintains Kurt Anderson in PErsoNNEL JouRNAL, telling of a 
course in collective bargaining he gave in Detroit for 20 members of 
CIO-UAW committees. After having had a chance to voice their griev- 
ances against management as freely as they wished, and ‘‘acting out’’ 
scenes in which they told a foreman just what they thought of him, they 
began to settle down and study the facts on both sides. They wound 


up by realizing they would benefit by training in the art of handling 
supervisors. 








War-time experience in the OSS program of man- 
power assessment has been drawn upon by the 
author in the construction of this Executive 
Training Program, in which the accent is on per- 
sonal development. This is a most unusual plan 
and one which should stimulate the thinking of 
all personnel workers. 


An Executive Development 
Program 


By Howarp P. Moxp, The Mead Corporation 


XECUTIVE development is a phase of corporation activities too often left to 

chance or not considered at all. The mistakes of an executive can place an 

organization in very dangerous competitive situations. It is the purpose of 
this report to demonstrate how a little foresight and work in an organization can 
help prepare it for executive turnover. 


I. OsyEcTIVEs 


1. To prepare selected individuals for existing vacancies. | 

2. To create a reservoir of trained personnel for future specialized training as 
understudies. 

3. To improve morale of junior executives and line supervisors by a practical 
demonstration of management awareness of their existence. 

4. Tocreate a practical incentive for supervisory personnel by creating a channel 
for the demonstration of abilities. (in some cases lights long hid under superiors’ 
bushels. ) 

5. To provide a method of educating the man who has risen from the ranks and 
needs specialized skills obtainable only under formal conditions of learning. 

6. To provide a method of selection of personnel under rather objective condi- 
tions of sample job performance. 

7. To provide conference leaders for a management conference program. This 
will accomplish two additional aims: 

a. Pass approved policy, philosophy and skills down through the supervisory 
group, rapidly and objectively. 
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b. Provide opportunity for extended observation of the potential executive as 


well as provide him with an opportunity to exercise his acquired skills under actual 
work conditions. 


II. Mernop 


Since the most of an executives time is spent in activities requiring a high order 
of verbal skill it would seem reasonable to emphasize the acquisition of these skills. 
The method proposed is to use ‘preparation for conference leadership’ as the basis 
for the development of the program. The materials to be used as practice material 
in the development of these skills will be composed of subject matter necessary for 
the executive beyond these skills. In acquiring conference leadership skill the indi- 
vidual also learns certain key subjects. In addition to this core, considerable time 
must be devoted to personal counseling. This, to be of any real and lasting value, 
must be based upon cumulative personal information and a selected test battery. 
This program of counseling must be conducted only by trained technicians. The 
major part of the remainder of the program is given over to training in applied psy- 
chology, labor relations, techniques of administration, and other related subjects. 
Two other methods to be used will round out this general description of the method. 
These are first the use of situational role playing and secondly the sparing use of 
observational field trips. 


III. QuaLIFICATIONS FOR ADMITTANCE TO THE TRAINEE GROUP 


The candidate for admission to the training group must have the following: 
1. The fundamentals of foremanship. This means that he must have had experience 
in the kind of job which a foreman has. He must have had experience in acting as 
the leader of a ‘‘gang’’ and in getting the ‘‘gang’’ to accept his leadership. His 
experience need not necessarily, however, have been in industrial work. 2. Leader- 
ship ability. 3. Be able to affect the attitudes and thinking of others. This means 
that he should be a teacher in the broad sense of the word, rather than an instructor 
in the narrow sense of the word. 4. Be what is commonly known in industry as a 
highgrade man. This covers intelligence and ability in practically all situations. 
5. ‘Presence’ in the sense of suitable manner of dress, suitable manners, and general 
personal characteristics which will help with his establishing effective relations with 
the group. 6. Adaptable to new situations. 7. Think in concrete terms as well as 
in abstractions. 8. Knowledge of industrial organizations in general. 9. Knowl- 
edge of the conditions faced by workers in industry. 10. Open-minded. 11. Able, 
if necessary, to take part in an argument without giving offense. 12. Square and 
honest. 13. The type of individual whom most people like on first contact. 14. 
The type of individual who will be consistent in all his relations. 15. An interest 
in personnel problems as well as in production. 
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IV. Cumuative ScHEDULE OF THE PROGRAM 


Chart I is a complete cumulative breakdown of the whole program. It consists 
of twenty days with eight hours scheduled in each of these days. The description 


of each of these periods is to be found in Section V of this article under ‘‘Details of 
Subject Matter and Method of Presentation.”’ 


V. Deraits or Susyect Matrer AND METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


The following listed subject matter appearing in the cumulative schedule is 
keyed to refer first to the day and second to the period. For example on the first 
day, the first period is Introduction. This subject is keyed as (1-1) while adminis- 
tration in the second period is keyed (1-2). | 


SUBJECT CONTENT 

I-I This ‘‘ice breaker’’ consists in having each institute trainee rise to his 
feet and describe himself and his experience. This follows a prepared 
style. 

I-2 This period is devoted to making arrangements for return transportation 
at end of second week, laundry, expense accounts and other necessary 
items. 

1-3 These subjects along with (2-2) and (2-3) consist in the administration 

1-4 of the following tests to the trainees. The results are to be used in the 

1-5 counseling program. 

1-6 a. Purdue General Adaptability Test 

b. Purdue Industrial Training Classification Test 

c. Miller Analogies 

d. Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 
e. Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 

f. Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 

g. Alport-Vernon Scale of Values 

h. Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 


i. Minnesota Speed of Reading Tests for College Students 
j. How Supervise—Q File 


1-7 These periods will be devoted to the completion of a personal data form 
under guidance. 

2-1 This will consist of the introduction of all the top management of the 
company to the group followed by about thirty minutes of informal 
chatting. 

2-2 This is covered in (1-3)—-(1-6) above. 

2-4 This consists of a presentation of verbalized reading techniques, with em- 
phasis on pronunciation, pauses, scanning, etc. 

2-5 This period is devoted to the application of skills presented in (2-4) above 


to the reading of dramatic materials. 
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2-7 
2-8 


3-2 
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3-7 
3-8 


4-1- 48 


5-1- 5-8 


6-1— 6-4 


6-5~ 6-8 
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The use of questions as a basic tool of learning is covered. Practice be- 
gins in the use of the question as a phase of logical problem analysis. 
This period combines techniques practiced in periods (2-5) and (2-6). 
The blackboard is presented as a major tool in the business and learning 
situation. This period is primarily learning through guided doing. 

The study period has a dual function. Its primary aim is to present the 
counseling staff with time to handle its end of the program. While this 
is being carried on the major part of the group are presented with an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the contents of an extensive 
library by simply browsing. 

As above (3-1) except that all not being counseled are paired off and 
allowed to do private practice oral reading. 

Additional practice along the general lines of (1-5,) except that the con- 
ference material to be used on days 4 and 5 are now used. 

Blackboard techniques necessary for the presentation of conferences on 
days 4 and 5 are practiced after staff demonstrations. 

Methods of study are presented and discussed. This period is based on 
two books—E ffective Study Habits by Charles Bird and Studying Effectively 
by Gilbert C. Wrenn and Robert P. Larsen. 

One aspect of (3-5, is considered in detail and considerable time is spent 
in practice outlining of the conferences to be presented on days 4 and 5. 
As in (3-6). 

Additional practice reading in which the method is combined with ques- 
tioning and blackboard work. 


Each conferee presents thirty minutes of the following conferences to a 
group of 9-12 fellow trainees and staff members. 

a. A Technique of Management—Effective Speaking 

b. A Technique of Dealing With People—Securing Cooperation 

c. The Handling of Grievances As Human Problems 
Portions of each talk are recorded and played back to the group with 
group criticism. 
As on day 4. 
The first weekend will probably be spent by each individual in correcting 
his weaknesses in private practice in his hotel room. The staff makes 
itself available for private tutoring. 
Staff presentation of how to conduct a conference using a subject desirable 
for additional indoctrination of the trainees. Human Relations covers 
those basic principles for building desirable relationships between all 
people. 
As in (6-1)-(6-4) except the subject is one aspect of Human Relations— 
Leadership. The basic principles of leadership are developed by the 
group as well as the “‘guideposts’’ of Human Relations. 














7-I- 7-4 


74- 78 


8-1- 8-8 


g-1- 9-8 
10-I-10-2 


10-3—-10-8 
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11-6-11-8 
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12-3-12-5 


12-6-12-8 


13-1-13-2 


13-3-13-5 
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The same procedure is followed as on day 6. The subject is Group Dy- 
namics as developed from the book, The Governing of Men, by Alexander 
Leighton. 
Study period for each member to begin preparation of conferences pre- 
sented on days 6 and 7. Additional personal counseling is conducted 
during these periods. 
Trainee presentation of conferences presented by staff on days 6 and 7. 
These conferences will be presented by these men in their home organiza- 
tions to their fellow supervisors and executives. 
As on day 8. 
Subjects are assigned each trainee. He develops a 15 minute conference 
on such subjects as: 

a. Causes for Job Dissatisfaction 

b. Reasons for Disliking People 

c. Method of Employment 

d. Uses of Psychology in Industry 
Each trainee conducts his prepared conference under criticism and with 
use of wire recorder. 3 
Each trainee is permitted to return home over this weekend and is en- 
couraged to do no work of any kind. The company stands all travel 
expenses. 


Counseling and refresher practice of first two weeks work in paired 
groups. 

Staff presentation of Basic Economics. The first two hours are based on 
the book, How We Live, by Clark and Rimanoczy. The third hour is 
based on the book, Economics in One Lesson by Henry Hazlitt. 

This three hour period is devoted to methods of personnel selection. It 
is based on the book, Principles of Personnel Testing, by Charles Lawshe. 
The usual counseling period is filled in by having the members who are 
not being counseled review the material covered on day 11. 

Members of the staff are available for informal group discussion. 

This period covers the history of the labor movement from medieval 
times. The last two hours cover contemporary labor history with em- 
phasis on Socialism and Marxism as related to current labor movements 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

Labor Law is discussed beginning with the Danbury Hatters case and 
placing special emphasis on the Wage and Hour Act, the Wagner Act and 
the LMRA—1947. 

Counseling period and study of previous days work as in (12-1)-(12-2). 


The work in this three hour period is based on three psychological texts 
as follows: 
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14-I-14-2 
14-3-14-5 
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15-6-15-8 


16-1-16-4 


16-5—17-8 


18-1-18-8 


19-I-I9-2 
893-294 


19-5-19-6 
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a. Psychology—Normal L. Munn 

b. Differential Psychology—Anne Anastasi 

c. Industrial Psychology—Joseph Tiffin 
The subject of Abnormal Psychology is based on the textbook, Abnormal 
Psychology, by Maslow and Mittleman. The subjects presented in this 
period are (1) fear of catastrophic breakdown and (2) feelings of insecu- 
rity and (3) generalized fear. 
As in (12-1) and (12-2). 
Each conferee completes a multiple choice test exercise on the company 
labor agreements. This is used as the basis for a two hour discussion 
period. 
The subjects, Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration are discussed. 
Emphasized are the evidence collection aspects of arbitration cases as well 
as role playing examples of an actual case. 
Discussion of logical thinking applied to the solution of human problems. 
The basic steps in this method are: 

a. Isolation of the Problem 

b. Collection of Facts 

c. Analysis and Decision 

d. Nature of Action 

e. Follow-Up 
Solution of Grievances as Human Problems. Each trainee will partici- 
pate in several situations in which he is the aggrieved. 
History of Industrial Progress. This period is based on the work by 
Siegfried Gideon, Mechanization Takes Command.. 
The Taylor principles of Scientific Management are discussed with em- 
phasis on the human aspects of the problem. The nucleus for this course 
are the books by Taylor, Hoxie and Copely as well as Mathewson, Re- 
striction of Output. 
This is a presentation of the principles of Work Simplification which is 
defined as ‘‘the application of common sense to find easier and better ways 
of doing work.’’ The application of the steps in (15-1) and (15-2) is 
emphasized. 
This is a review of techniques of Conference Leadership. This is accom- 
plished by trainee presentation of the three conferences presented on days 
6 and 7. 
Counseling and Study as in (12-1) and (12-2). 
How to use such standard items as a bibliography, Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem, etc. is covered. Also covered is how to formally present research 
results. 
Executive duties and responsibilities are discussed. Emphasized is the 
concept of the executive as decision maker only. 
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19-7-19-8 This is a period of non-directive group counseling. Desirable character- 
istics and methods of acquiring or developing them are covered. 

20-1-20-2 As in (12-1) and (12-2). 

20-3-20-8 As in (18-1) and (18-8). 


VI. ProcraM PuiLosopHy 
The four week program can be fully successful only if the group accepts the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. Individualized personal guidance must be the basis for any program of execu- 
tive development. 

2. The dignity and worth of each individual employee is the keystone of our 
industrial democracy. 

3. Learning comes from within the individual; the role of the teacher is to moti- 
vate, challenge and provide opportunity and materials. 

4. Group activity is preferable for learning since it permits observation of rela- 
tive abilities in leadership. It also permits natural leadership selection to 

_ function. | 

5. Group activity teaches the great value of cooperation. It also provides demo- 
cratic discipline. . 

6. All problem solving must be based on the scientific method. Each individual 
should build his personal development on this platform. 


VII. Tue Starr 


The composition of the staff will ensure the success or failure of the program. 
By and large all the qualifications for entrance into the trainee group should be also 
possessed by the staff. The only difference is one of degree. The staff which does 


the counseling work must be skilled in the evaluation and interpretation of personal 
assessment data. 


VIII. Conciusion 


The program discussed in this article has developed out of the author’s experi- 
ence in the two year development of a Management Conference Program at The Mead 
Corporation combined with his experience in the Office of Strategic Services Assess- 
ment Program and his background of counseling, test administration, and executive 
training. The program is very practical but rests for its success upon the abilities 
of the staff in the conduct of the program. The staff must be emotionally mature 
and possess a broad constructive outlook upon life. This must have its roots in 
the goodness of industrial democracy. 

After the staff has prepared the materials for the Institute, a full dress rehearsal 
should be held. This means an hour-for-hour presentation of all aspects of the pro- 
gram. The program will be successful in direct ratio to the participation of the 


trainees. This will depend upon the quality of the staff and the quality of preparation. 
This last cannot be too strongly emphasized. 








Editorial Comments 
Industrial Relations In A Declining Market 


wo major wage demands of the CIO Textile Workers Union in the cotton and 
woolen-worsted manufacturing industry have been turned down in arbitra- 
tion. For the first time since the end of World War II leading companies in 
these two industries have not negotiated wage increases with their local unions. 
Rather they have gone to arbitration with a convincing brief to show that a ten-cent 
wage increase is inconsistent with present market and cost of living conditions. This 
seems to be the general trend. The competitive market where efficiency and in- 
genuity count is returning. High costs in a buyers market, where the customer 
seeks best quality at lowest cost, are a sure way to the poor house. A worker might 
have high seniority in his company but that won't help him if his company is pricing 
itself out of the market because of his union’s continuing demands for high wages. 

What happens when a big customer calls up the production superintendent and 
says he’s returning so many thousands of dollars worth of goods? He can’t use the 
material. The quality is inferior and there are too many mistakes in it. Quality 
has to be improved and that means getting tough with the worker who repeatedly 
produces poor quality work. The industrial relations officer meets with his local 
union officials to explain what poor quality work is doing to the company. There is 
very little the company can do without union cooperation. Once understanding is 
secured a quality control system can be jointly worked out, and repeated offenders on 
quality will gradually be replaced. Management must, however, recognize im- 
proved quality in workmanship. If this is not done the company should not be dis- 
mayed if they experience a work stoppage in the department where the system has 
been put into use. Why? The union has done its part. The workers are doing 
their part. But no one ever tells them anything! After all they have worked hard 
to meet quality standards. Good work merits recognition and should not be taken 
for granted. All that is needed is a notice on the bulletin board or a letter to each 
worker. If the workers are kept in the dark they will become increasingly annoyed 
at the lack of information from the company and this combined with other irrita- 
tions may easily lead to a work stoppage. 

Cooperation with the union in a declining market is of first importance. Local 
union and company management have got to live and work together in order to sur- 
vive. The union has to maintain its membership. It has to ‘‘go to bat’’ for the 
welfare of its people, but it must understand that unreasonable demands on the com- 
pany defeat their purpose. And so we have these questions: How are you going to 
explain to the workers that business isn’t as good as it used to be; and that if the 
company is to stay in business costs have got to come down, not go up; and that all 
of this adds up to job security in difficult times? Who is going to handle lay-offs 
and an equitable solution of legitimate grievances because of lack of work? Who is 
going to get the union to play ball with the company on terminating employees be- 
cause of poor workmanship and serious kick-backs on quality of materials produced? 
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Industrial relations personnel are the people who are going to meet these prob- 
lems. The personnel officer knows the requirements of his company and he is best 
qualified to interpret these needs to the union. Industrial relations means morethan 
ever before—human relations. Good human relations between top management and 
organized labor are the basis of all cooperation and adjustment in the changing 
industrial and economic conditions of the day. 


The industrial relations director and those associated with him face a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity. 


Monrok B. ScHARFF 


Why Denounce Labor’s Goals? 


oME people are forever denouncing the goals of organized labor. We once tried 
S: ourselves—with sad results. 


The occasion was a debate with a union spokesman. Nobody was ever more 
agin’ what the union was for than were we. ‘‘While the speaker can tell you what 
management is against,’’ the labor representative countered, ‘‘and why management 
is against what it is against, and why you should also be against what they are 
against, can he tell you what management is for?’ 

That was the sixty-four dollar question that lost us the debate. He spent his 
allotted half-hour telling his listeners of organized labor's goals; we had spent ours 
telling why they were impossible. Perhaps our experience summarizes the situation 
that too many management men find themselves in today. 

For fifteen years we have been confronted with demands to grant more and more 
concessions to our organized employees. We have taken an “‘anti’’ position, a nega- 
tive role, during these years of organized labor's rise to power. 

This role in which we have been cast has, in many respects, not only helped 
those persons who seek to convince the peoples of the world that our society is 
decadent. But, we submit, it is inconsistent with our American heritage. It is time 
we again took an aggressive, positive stand. Dreams of the average man are re- 
alizable under our way of living. We have merely scratched the surface of what is 
possible in achieving a better life. The demands for economic betterment of or- 
ganized labor pale into insignificance when stacked up against what is possible for us 
to achieve. 

We have to set our sights high and tell what management is for. 

Not only tell what we are for, but tell how these goals may be realized. We 
have to deal in simple economic truths. We have to relate the realization of these 
economic goals to their necessary corollary: increased productivity and cooperation. 
In the process we would disprove the popular notion that it is possible to earn more 
by producing less. 


Wape E. SHurtTLerr 








Letters From Readers 


N INTERESTING batch of letters has come recently from readers, East and West. 
Here is one from a correspondent formerly in manufacturing and now in the 
retail field, who wants to know what's the matter with personnel work in 

the white-collar industries. 


No doubt you have become familiar with the recent article in Fortune Magazine on the Manage- 
ment of Men. Since I am now associated with a merchandising organization, I wrote to the editors 
to ascertain why the article had not mentioned merchandising organizations and other primarily 
white-collar organizations such as insurance companies and banks. The answer of C. D. Jackson, 
Publisher, was this: ‘‘People who worked most closely on the article tell me that they found almost no 
evidence of effective industrial relations work among merchandisers or in the banking or insurance 
fields.’ 

As I have become more acquainted with the field, the realization strikes me that actually, white- 
collar organizations are just about five or six years behind industrial organizations in the practicing 
of effective industrial relations. I would like to have your comments on the situation and, if possible, 
those of some of your readers who might be interested. 

Yours very truly, 

John J. Zeisler 

Wage and Salary Administrator 
Spiegel, Chicago. 


My opinion, for what it is worth, is that only a small proportion of white-collar 
organizations have felt union pressure, whereas most manufacturing ones have felt 
it. Readers will remember the report of the Conference Board meeting in the January 
issue of PERSONNEL JouRNAL in which Wade Shurtleff brought out the fact that one 
of the largest groups of ‘‘over-worked, under-paid white collar workers are the 
110,000 people who work for the trade unions.’ Personnel practices generally seem 
to be more advanced in places where management has had to cope with articulate 
union leadership. Has anyone else a suggestion? . Eb. 


The article in the February Personnet Journat entitled ‘‘Basic Needs of Industrial Workers"’ 
by Herbert Moore, Stevenson and Kellog of Toronto is one of the finest down to earth articles I have 
read for some time. 

It may interest you to know that we devoted one Supervisors’ training meeting to the reading and 
discussion of this article and it provoked much favorable comment. I am recommending it to the 
Personnel Managers of the Northwest and to the Greater Portland Management Club for use also. 


Yours truly, 

A. C. Howard, Personnel Manager 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. J. H. McQuaig’s excellent article, *“The Clinical Interview’’ in the March issue of PersonNEL 
Journat contains some very helpful aids for inexperienced interviewers. 

I would like very much to reproduce the article and place it in the hands of our field supervisory 
personnel, who must do their own interviewing and hiring, since the Personnel Department is too far 
removed from the outside operations. 
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I will appreciate your permission to reproduce the article. Credit will be given both Mr. 
McQuaig and PersoNNBL JouRNAL. 
Very truly yours, 
D. M. Pritchett 
Personnel Director 
California-Pacific Utilities Co., 
San Francisco. 


It is a pleasure to grant such permission and encouraging to see personnel men tak- 
ing an interest in the findings of psychology. Ep. 


It is good to see a couple of references to the work of Rudolph Flesch in the March issue of 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL. For sometime I have been wondering why some of the very well qualified people 
who write articles for such magazines as the PersoNNEL JouRNAL cannot express their ideas in simple 
enough fashion that they can be read quickly and understood without too much effort. 

Professor Pigors of MIT spoke of *‘Flesching’’ a manuscript after he had written it. Wouldn't 
it be good to have an expert in ‘‘flesching’’ screen all the material to be printed in some of our so 
called trade publications, and if necessary, put the ideas into simple, readable English? I can’t think 
of anything that would increase the acceptance of any such journal more than this. 


Sincerely, 

W. D. Hersey 

Industrial Relations Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


More power to Rudolph Flesch for his good influence on our industrial literary folk. 
It may be interesting to know that in this issue of PsrsoNNEL JouRNAL the following 
word substitutions have been made (and they are only a small fraction of such 
changes made every month in manuscripts which we print): 





Author says 


Editor prints 


Contribution Addition 
Implications Findings 
Significance for Interest to 
Picture — 
Concept . Idea 
Contribute Add 
Techniques Plans 
Crucial Important 
Oriented Directed 
Clientele Students 
Techniques (again!) Skills 

In terms of And 
Pattern Style 
Technique (again!) Method 
Basic concepts Subjects 


This is not mere editorial animadversion; your editor relishes an exact word in the 
tight place as much as anyone, whether it be long or short. However, PersonNEL 
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Journat must be readable Cif it is to be read) and Flesch’s formula fills the bill. 
Ep. 


We are interested in a study or studies that may have been made in recent years of executive 
salaries at the policy forming level for small and medium size corporations. What I mean by policy 
forming positions would include President, Vice-President, General Manager, major Department 
Heads, and other top staff and executive positions. 

I would be interested in knowing whether there is any sort of pattern followed, such as ratio 
between top executive salaries and annual sales, ratio between top executive salaries and all other 
wages and salaries paid by the company, or other such ratios. 

If you have made any such studies or if you know of others who have made similar surveys, we 
would be interested in having information concerning them. Please give the name of the publica- 
tions, and name and address of publishers. 

Very truly yours, 

Howard L. Spessard 

Industrial Relations Department 
FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 


We do not know of any studies of just the kind you suggest. In some industries 
there are about 10 workers for each supervisory and executive employee. This neces- 
sarily varies with the industry and according to size of company. With such a ratio 
established in an industry it would be possible to relate executive salaries to other 
salaries by means of job evaluation. However, job evaluation is extremely rare at 
high levels. Almost the only article describing a successful plan appeared last month 
in PERSONNEL JouRNAL, telling about the three years success of a plan of executive 
position evaluation at General Foods Corporation. They might have some figures 
of the kind you want. Write Mr. Earle F. Gill, at 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Also, try the Conference Board at 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. Perhaps someone 
at the Graduate Business School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., might 
give help. Also the American Management Association at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, and the National Office Management Association at 12 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia. Ep. 


We should like to express our appreciation to you for your permission to use the acrostic ‘‘A Good 
Supervisor’ in the Personnel Service Newsletter. It is my belief that it will be valuable to members of 
our staffs who each month receive the Newsletter. 

Most of our readers have expressed special interest in the feature which we call ‘‘Supervisory 
Workshop”’ and consequently we are always on the lookout for good material for this section. 

Again, thank you for your kindness. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman A. Durfee 

Administrator for Personnel Services 
American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


The acrostic referred to appeared in PersoNNEL JouRNAL for December, 1947. 
Ep. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


What Makes a Worker Tick? 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan is conducting a study 
for the office of Naval Research in order to find out what makes men and women pro- 
ductive in industry. The Michigan investigators interviewed 742 members of the 
clerical force and 73 supervisors in two departments of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J. They found, as you would expect, that most people like free- 
dom of initiative and want to be allowed to assume responsibility. They don’t like 
being watched and being supervised every minute. When supervision was very close 
production tended to be low and on the other hand when supervision was rather 
general in nature production was higher. It was interesting that the least successful 
supervisors emphasized the importance of getting the work out fast but the more 
successful ones wanted their people to feel happy and comfortable on the job. As 
the report puts it, the latter were ‘“‘employee centered’’ rather than ‘‘production 
centered.’’ Supervisors in low production groups do more work themselves than 
supervisors in high production units. The report says, ‘‘the saving is more than off- 
set by the failure to tap potential human resources in the section. The section head 
who spends most of his time in straight production work is functioning primarily as 
an employee and leaves his work group without a leader.’’ Supervisors in high pro- 
duction units were found to be more democratic and less arbitrary and also less defen- 
sive in attitude. It was concluded that probably the successful supervisor was a well 
adjusted person to begin with. From this it was concluded that labor relations can 


be improved in a plant but that the roots of labor relations go back into the homes in 
which people were brought up. 





“Why We Moved to Kankakee” 


Good public relations is coming to be an ever increasing factor in good personnel 
administration. The gigantic program of General Electric is an evidence of this. 
The following appeared as an advertisement of General Mills Inc., of Minneapolis, 
and was run on the back cover of the Saturday Evening Post of March 5th. It tells 
why they selected Kankakee, Illinois for the location of a new plant. 


One day in 1915 a French chemist named Chevreul found a magic sub- 
stance locked up in ordinary tallow. 

This substance—one of the so-called fatty acids—made possible 
candles that burned without giving off tear gas. Today fatty acids are 
an almost miraculous help in making better varnish for floors, better 
ink for magazines, better chocolate for candy, better lipstick for ladies. 

After five years of our own research in fatty acids, we become so im- 
pressed with their possibilities that we decided to produce them in a 
big way. We chose Kankakee as the place to do it for several reasons. 
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Important raw materials—corn and soybeans—were right at hand. Many 
of the industries eager to use this new product were within easy shipping 
distance. And so, last October, we opened our new Chemoil plant 
there. 

But Kankakee means more to us than a handy location. It means 
capable young men to join us in an exciting new industrial adventure. 
(We asked colleges to tell their chemistry students from Kankakee that we 
were saving jobs for them back home.) It means pleasant homes for 
our people, a grand place to bring up their children. It means, we 
hope, solid new friends for General Mills . . . for we try to be good neigh- 
bors and good citizens. 

You can see why General Mills, like many other large companies, 
enjoys living in small towns. You can see why, for some time, we have 
been making Betty Crocker soups in Oskaloosa, Iowa . . . Kix, Cheerios 
and Wheaties in Lodi, California. 

Perhaps you'd like to know where we get the money to open new 
plants. Actually, almost half our usual 3-cent profit on each dollar of 
sales goes into the kind of research and expansion that led us to Kankakee. 





An Exchange of Jobs and Homes 


Newspaper readers in the vicinity of New York City have been made aware of an 
interesting project in which an American girl went to England and took the job and 
lived in the home of an English girl, Ada Fishburn. In return Miss Fishburn came 
to North Bergen, New Jersey at the plant of the Duro-Test Company to take the job 
of Mary Uglianitza. Ada Fishburn is 22 years old and is a “‘top stand maker’’ at 
Duralite Ltd. in Spennymoor, England, an affiliated company. She was much im- 
pressed by the food and said ‘‘I can’t remember ever having seen so much food 
before.’’ She especially likes hamburgers and triple decker sandwiches in place of 
the fish and chips which she says are a steady diet at her home plant. Miss Fishburn 
says that she had to learn not to speak of things she liked because, she says, ‘‘if 1 
fancy something, they give it to me.’’ She says that at the New Jersey factory the 
pace is faster and she found it difficult to keep her machine on the line fully charged. 
During the month she is in this country Miss Fishburn has been living with Mrs. 
Ellen Pheiffer of Union City, N. J. who is also an employee of the Duro-Test factory. 
Miss Uglianitza said she put on weight under the English diet. She was impressed 
by the uniformity and efficiency of the plant at her home but she liked the airiness 
of the English plant. She said “‘here the work isn’t so fast. Back home the watch- 
word is production, production and more production but at home we get a 15 minute 
break in the afternoon which we don’t get here.’’ She was much higher paid at 
home—$42. for a five day 40 hour week, compared with $15. for a five day 44 hour 
week in England. However, she remarked that she could get lunch in England for 
about 25¢. Both girls spoke favorably of the British plan of medical care at govern- 
ment expense and cited it as another reason why smaller salaries go further in Eng- 
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land. Walter Simpson, President of the Duro-Test Corporation is responsible for 
the job exchange. His Company has a stock interest in the Durolite Company of 
England. All reports indicate that the exchange has been successful, at least in 
arousing interest in the employees of both plants. 





Partners in Production 


The Twentieth Century Fund has just issued a report ‘‘Partners in Production: 
A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding.’’ The labor committee which made 
the report, assisted by Osgood Nichols, consists of eight persons; citizens, union 
leaders, editors, industrialists, and university teachers. The committee finds an im- 
portant shift in the attitudes of both management and labor. ‘‘The evidence points 
to the growing sense of responsibility toward the mutual problems which confront 
labor and management.’’ The committee lists the four principal goals of labor as 
(1) a sense of security; (2) an opportunity to advance; (3) more human treatment; 
(4) a sense of dignity on the job. These of course are, after all, pretty much the 
fundamental drives of all humanity. They list as the four fundamental goals of 
management (1) good business for the company; (2) good relations with its em- 
ployees; (3) freedom to manage without interference from anyone; (4) good relations 
with unions. While the committee finds that wages are by far the most important 
issue in collective bargaining, that other issues have assumed great importance in 
recent years. The committee pleads for fewer disputes and more joint effort. 





With the Colleges 


New York University reports that ‘“The Personnel Workshop’’ was held in 
Morris Hall at New York University School of Commerce from April 12 to 15. More 
than 18,000 pieces of literature were exhibited. The exhibit was made possible by 
the cooperation of the American Management Association and consisted of much of 
the material shown by that organization at its mid-winter personnel conference in 
Chicago in February of this year. 


Cornell University School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New York, 
has announced a special summer seminar in personnel management. The sessions 
will start on July 5th and will continue through August 13th. Enrollment will be 
limited to persons engaged in, or about to enter industrial relations or personnel 
work. The program is specially aimed to help those persons who have had business 
experience but lack extensive experience in personnel management. The purpose is 
to provide an opportunity for such persons to become acquainted with personnel 
principles and prevailing practices and literature of the field. Participants may 
choose from other related courses offered by the school which include! human rela- 
tions in industry, labor history, audio-visual methods and other courses. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Professor Earl Brooks. 








Across The Editor’s Desk 


The Conference Board Business Record, Volume 6 No. 2, carries a report on produc- 
tivity in industry. The conclusion is reached that there is little evidence of a rise 
in productivity during the past two years. Unit labor costs for 1948 are just about 
the same as pre-war. 

Industrial Nursing for March 1949 contains articles on health, education and 
industry, absentee reduction, and the need for medical nursing and safety programs. 
Industry Nursing is published monthly by Industrial Medicine Publishing Company, 
605 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. has issued 
a series of references under the title ‘‘Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act.’’ It contains 24 
references to articles in PERSONNEL JOURNAL and elsewhere, with a short paragraph 
indicating the content of the article or book. It is obtainable from the section at 
15f- 

Personnel work in hospitals is beginning to take hold. A letter from Mrs. R. L. 
Hosick, Personnel Director of the Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, says 


We are subscribers to your magazine, PgRsoNNEL JouRNAL, and have 
found it most interesting and helpful in the hospital field. 

Perhaps you might be interested in our employee handbook, en- 
closed. We would be glad to hear your comments after you have had an 
Opportunity to read it. 


This is a well gotten up little handbook of 35 pages telling the new employees all 
about the conditions of employment, etc. in Christ Hospital. 

H. J. Richey, Director of Suggestion System Division of the National Biscuit 
Company, New York spoke before the last conference of the California Personnel 
Management Association, San Francisco, on the topic ‘Putting Suggestion Systems to 
Work.’’ This is a practical how-to-do-it talk copies of which may be obtained from 
the Association at 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, for $1.00 each. 


Charles A. Pearce, Director, Department of Labor, New York State has sent a 
copy of Bulletin No. 223, Directory of Labor Unions in New York State. This is a well 
printed booklet of 124 pages listing the unions in all the cities of the state and giving 
the names and addresses of the Secretary of each union. A mimeographed pamphlet 
of 65 pages lists Government Employee Organizations in New York State and likewise gives 
the addresses and the names of the secretaries of the associations. 

The Penco Packet, a publication issued bi-monthly and edited by employees of 
The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia carries an illustrated 
article ‘‘Job Evaluation Explained,’’ by Kathryn C. McDermott, Chief Job Analyst. 
It was written for the general information of all employees of which there are 1500. 
This factor comparison salary plan has been in effect in this company for more than 
ten years. The same publication contains a short article, the second of a series de- 
scribing employee benefit plans. This one outlines the benefits provided under the 
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Blue Cross Hospitalization Plan. Like the previous article it was written by W. L. 
Case, Jr. and R. H. Weber. 


The February issue of The Conference Board Management Record contains articles on 
the closed shop, vacation practices in 1949, union demands for social security benefits 
and a new executive health service. In addition there are the regular departments. 


The Management Record is prepared for associates of the Board at its office 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


Several publications have been received from the Labor and Management Center, 
Yale University. One of these is a 13-page pamphlet listing the publications of the 
center. Another is ‘‘Plans and Progress,’ a report of progress of the Center for 1948. 
Another report is ‘‘Human Relations in an Expanding Company’ by F. L. W. Richard- 
son, Jr. and Charles R. Walker. It is the title of a study of the manufacturing depart- 
ments in the Endicott plant of the International Business Machines Company. The 
principal chapter headings are plant expansion and human relations, foreman-worker 
relations, relations between supervisors, and work flow and human relations. This 
is a well printed paper bound book of 95 pages and is available from the Center at 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. at $1.50. 

‘* Management Abstracts’ is issued by the British Institute of Management, 17 Hill 
Street, London W. 1, England. Volume 2 No. 1 is 48 pages containing 42 abstracts 
from books and articles issued in different parts of the world. Two abstracts are 
from articles which appeared in PERsoNNEL JOURNAL. 


The National Metal Trades Association has issued Industrial Relations Report 
No. 2, ‘The Open House in Industry.’’ This discusses the purpose of the open house, 
when it should be held, whom to invite and other details. There are also chapters 
on public relations, exhibits, plant tour, refreshments and other details. It is well 


printed in off-set, 27 pages and may be obtained from the Association at 122 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


‘Training Salesmen’’ is the latest of a long series of reports prepared for Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company Policyholders by the Service Bureau of that Com- 
pany. The report consists of 60 pages well printed by offset method and deals with 
all aspects of sales training, including references to programs in specific companies. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 
The National Industrial Conference Board each year issues its ‘*‘Economic Alma- 
’ The volume this year is 560 pages and is described as ‘‘a handbook of useful 
facts about business, labor and government in the United States and other areas.’’ It 
is prepared for associates of the board. 


J. Joslin, Industrial Relations Manager, York Corporation, York, Penna. writes 
enclosing a copy of ‘‘Shop News.'’ The well printed newspaper style employee 
publication of that Company has 12 pages. Also received is a four-page leaflet with 
a title on the front ‘‘Welcome, Information you need today to start your job at Yorko.”’ 
This is a short outline of a few of the important things a new employee must do. 
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It has provision to insert the time when he is to take his physical examination, 
the place it will be given, the date of his first pay-day, when his insurance becomes 
effective and when hospitalization becomes effective. An interesting organization 
chart of the Industrial Relations Division has also been received from Mr. Joslin. 

‘Safety, Health and Sanitation Clauses’ is the title of the latest preliminary chapter 
of the publication known as Collective Bargaining Provisions, published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. It is 42 pages letter size and contains 
many typical clauses printed from actual contracts, and covering matters relating to 
safety, health and sanitation. 

‘* Personnel Service Newsletter,’ issued by American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. contains an article in the January issue ‘‘What Does a Group Life Insurance 
Plan Do For Me?’’ This is written by N. L. Jones, Office of Insurance and tells the 
employee of the benefits to him and his family under the life insurance plan. The 
same issue contains a three page article on “‘Personnel Turnover.”’ 

‘Quotes Ending’ for February, published by Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 3, for the American Association of Industrial Editors, discusses *‘For- 
mat—What Type To Use?”’ This discusses the different problems which arise when 
a proper format must be selected for an industrial publication. The March issue 
begins with an article ‘‘Is Labor News A Hot Potato for Employee Publications?"’ 
Apparently very few employee publications touch labor news at all. One of the sub- 
headings of this article is ‘How Do The Courageous Ten Per Cent Handle Labor 
News?”’ There are then extensive quotations from numerous employee publications 
dealing with union news. The concluding sentence is ‘progressive managements 
use the employee publication to work for improvement in both employee and labor 
relations.”’ 





Jobns-Manville Corporation has just issued an attractive and well planned em- 
ployees’ handbook. The front and back covers, when spread out show a colored 
map of the United States and the lower part of Canada with all company locations 
marked. The handbook is titled ‘‘Working Together in Johns-Manville’’ and 
contains 40 pages. It is attractively designed, with humourous cartoons on each 
page and is printed in three colors. There is an unusually complete index and a 
list of all company products and locations. An interesting featureisthat employees 
receive the handbook from their foreman or other immediate supervisor. 





Instructors in Industrial Relations Courses 


PERSONNEL JouRNAL has a special subscription offer for students and instructors in 
Industrial Relations courses. A commission will be paid which makes it worth 
while to.take subscriptions. Write for this special student and instructor offer. 
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Book Reviews 


Jos Horizons. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 102. $2.25. 

The Yale University Labor and Management Center has made some notable ad- 
ditions to our understanding of the dynamics of industrial relations. Job Horizons is 
one product of their investigations. It is a most original and striking attempt to 
discover the factors involved in workers’ job satisfaction. This study sums up the 
results of interviews with 800 manual workers in a ‘“‘medium-sized New England 
city’’ during 1947. The questions asked, the procedures followed, the training of 
interviewers, and the effort to avoid bias during the interview are carefully explained 
in a technical appendix. Personnel directors who are thinking of taking morale 
studies among employees will find many valuable suggestions as to proper procedures 
in this section. Of the 800 men questioned, 350 were workers who had changed jobs 
between 1946 and 1947. 

The findings of this study will be of great interest to management and students 
of industrial relations. Wages are of importance in keeping workers contented, but 
they are only one of several factors. The authors find that the causes of labor dis- 
satisfaction and voluntary quitting were as follows (in descending order of impor- 
tance): unpleasant physical characteristics of the job; inadequate wages; unfair 
treatment; poor supervision; and boredom with the work. The worker, further- 
more, is interested less in his absolute wage rate than he is in how his wages compare 
with those of someone doing similar work. A rapid rise in prices such as occurred 
in 1947 will accentuate the importance of wages in the worker's idea of job satis- 
faction. 

The general impression obtained from this survey is the important part played 
by non-wage factors in creating high morale. Relations with foremen must be 
satisfactory if a harmonious work situation is to prevail. The worker must be con- 
vinced that he is being treated fairly by the company; that is, as compared with his 
fellow-workers, he is not being discriminated against in the matter of work assign- 
ments, promotions and discipline. A rather interesting finding is the relative unim- 
portance of such matters as pensions, group insurance, hospitalization and medical 
plans, rest rooms, cafeterias, recreation facilities, and paid vacations and holidays in 
the workers estimate of what makes a good job. Not one worker of the 800 inter- 
viewed said that the lack of these things caused him to leave his previous job or to 
be discontented in his present position. One may ask how the current demands of 
union leaders for an extension of fringe benefits square with these findings. Is it 
that the leaders and the rank and file of the unions are poles apart in their thinking? 
Workers are also discontented because of unsatisfactory family situations or neurotic 
traits of the individual. The most intelligent management might have difficulty in 
eliminating this personal cause of worker dissatisfaction. 

Chapters three and four are devoted to an examination of the ways workers find 
their first jobs and how they later change positions. Workers depend largely on 
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friends and relatives for information about jobs; they usually lack any broad view of 
the entire labor market. The authors feel that public employment agencies are not 


too successful in fitting the individual's abilities to existing job opportunities. 

One may well question the general applicability of the findings of this study 
For one thing, only 800 male, manual workers were interviewed. How would 
women and white collar workers rate their jobs? Would a larger sample have yielded 
different results? Secondly, the interviews were all made in one ‘‘medium-sized New 
England city.’’ Is this city and its problems typical of the United States in general? 
Would the same survey in another city give different results? The authors promise 
a fuller and more comprehensive report in the near future. It should add much to 
our understanding of the factors which determine worker morale and satisfaction. 
This book can be read with profit by anyone concerned with industrial relations. 

Nathan Belfer 
Brooklyn College 


Tue Proper Stupy oF MANKIND, an Inquiry into the science of human relations, by 
Stuart Chase, Harper & Brothers, 1948. 305 pgs. $3.50. 

Here is the story of an economist turned social scientist. The author of Your 
Money's Worth and The Tyrany of Words has now discovered that he had heretofore not 
been asking the right questions. Being wise and humble, he begins with a sample 
of the field. Mr. Chase reviews the concept of culture, the common patterns of man- 
kind, and reviews what he calls: Revolt in the Desert, which is Alexander Leigh- 
ton’s study of our displaced Japanese citizens. He reviews the laws of social change. 
He reviews Middletown, Elton Mayo’s studies and Why Men Work by Alexander 
Herron, and others. 

Finally, after a review of the social sciences, Mr. Chase moves on to his daring 
Implications and Conclusions. It is his considered judgment that our own hope for 
survival lies in the application of the scientific method to human relations. With 
Elton Mayo, he wants all social scientists to band together in a great unifying re- 
search project covering human communication in all its aspects. Today the cultural 
anthropologist, the economist, the psychologist, the political scientist and the soci- 
ologist are working together on the Island of Truk trying to devise ways and means 
of preserving Melanesian values. Similar teams of scientists working together across 
international lines could work toward tentative solutions of our worst East-West 
tensions. But first, we need to build up understanding so that we can communicate 
with other peoples. Mr. Chase feels that people are basically all right. It is our 
culture that is vicious. Put the scientists to work, train people for living, not just 
for the next school or college course. Only in some such way can man come to terms 
with nature and with himself. ‘“The Proper Study of Mankind”’ will help the Labor 
Leader, the Management leader and all who work with groups of people. 

Willard Tomlinson 
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BOOK REVIEWS 39 


PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL PsycHotocy. By Edwin E. Ghiselli and Clarence W. 
Brown. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1948. 475 pages. $4.50. 

This book was evidently prepared for advanced university classes in applied 
psychology. It includes such diverse fields as time and motion study, placement, 
training, and rating of workers, accidents, fatigue, monotony, and worker motiva- 
tion and morale. The authors’ quarrel with the use of time and motion study to 
achieve economy of worker effort, for example, is that current practice has hardly 
advanced past a standardized application of the physical sciences and ignores long- 
standing psychological findings on individual differences. In the judgment of the 
authors, the foundations of modern industrial personnel work are weakened by per- 
sons untrained in the sciences of human behavior. They feel that the total contri- 
bution of science (i.e., psychology as a science) when applied to the human side of 
industry falls far short of its achievements on the mechanical and physical side. The 
writers further advance the thesis that the application of science to the worker has 
been, on the whole, a one-sided affair, designed to induce him to accept improved 
operation in his role as a quasi-machine rather than to develop or discover his pro- 
ductive capacities as a human being. 

The rather serious neglect of research data since 1941 may imply, to some readers, 
that the major research studies in this field were completed before World War II. I 
am inclined to believe, however, that this may be the result of having prepared the 
bulk of the text before Pearl Harbor. There is little or no mention of the notable 
accomplishments in personnel psychology from the World War II years. The refer- 
ences cited at the end of each chapter show only 42 out of the 421 references cited 


| that carry a date from 1942 to 1948. The text is, on the other hand, very successful 


in presenting most of the conventional problems in the field of industrial psychology. 
In this presentation, the effort is directed toward teaching the student to recognize 
these problems, to define them, and to familiarize himself with some of the attempts 
at their solution. 

The authors might have broadened the scope of their work by including some 
discussion of the place of systematic psychology in job evaluation and wage standard- 
ization and in work simplification. These topics of contemporary importance are 
at least as worthy of treatment by psychologists as are the highly physiological 
matters of fatigue and of accident-proneness. There is, however, an excellent and 
much needed chapter on ‘‘Effective Methods of Work and Design of Equipment,’ and 
a long chapter on “‘Accidents and the Safety Program.”’ 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Bethany College, West Va. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER, 11 
years broad successful experience in industry. Degree in Industrial Relations. Free to travel any- 
where. Veteran, 32, married. Box 48, Pers. Jour. 





MANPOWER MANAGEMENT. Now directing comprehensive personnel program; salary and wage 
administration; recruitment, utilization and development of manpower resources. Offer ten years 
diversified and practical experience with printing trade and Federal Government. A. B. Swarthmore 
College: M.A. Temple University, Personnel Psychology. Present salary $6850; age 32; married; 
family. Desire position of greater responsibility and challenge. Box 55, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL OR TRAINING. Desire position offering real challenge with relative salary. College 
graduate in education and social psychology. General and specialized personnel experience. Age 
33. Present salary $6000. Box 57, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER. 4g years broad experience. Labour relations; union contracts. Also 
experience in time study and job classification. Age35. Montreal resident. Box 58, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Graduating June ’49 from large mid-west university with majors in Per- 


sonnel and Business Administration and minor in Psychology. 9 years business experience, including 
2 years in personnel positions. Age 32, veteran. Military experience in supervisory and clerical 


capacities. Interested in opportunity to ‘work up’ in firm with progressive personnel department. 
Box 59, Pers. Jour. 





DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL. 12 years’ experience in all phases. 
of Industrial, Labor, Public and Personnel relations. Experienced in farm machinery and metal trades 
National reputation in employee relations. Box 60, Pers. Jour. 





ASSISTANT PERSONNEL OR TRAINING DIRECTOR. Ten years experience in instrument pro- 
duction industries, such as Sperry Gyroscope Co., Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., five years of 
which were served in a supervisory capacity. Two years of evenings at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology for such subjects as Industrial Psychology, Industrial Engineering, Job Evaluation, Shop 
Production Methods, etc. Position must be in metropolitan New York or northeastern New Jersey. 
Age 28, married. Box 61, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Cornell graduate, age 25, veteran. Knowledge of labor laws, expeti- 


enced in interviewing, testing, job evaluation. Engineering and psychology background. Box 62, 
Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





